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DISCUSSION. 

The Nature of Knowledge. 

The nature of knowledge seems a source of bewilderment to many 
philosophers at the present time. We find Professor Stout — whose 
words may be taken only because they are more satisfactorily explicit 
than those of some others — saying in an Aristotelian Society Paper of 
date 7 July, 1918: " I see no satisfactory distinction between the 
knowing or thinking of a thing and the thing itself as known or thought 
of. The pretended analysis which distinguishes in knowledge, ab- 
stractly considered, (1) a knower, (2) what is known, and (3) a relation 
between them, seems to me to be merely an arbitrary fiction. The 
knower is simply the complex unity which includes things as known 
and the various modes of being interested in them." And he goes on 
to adopt the position " that objects as such enter into the constitution 
of the individual mind. But I must insist," he continues, " that 
this holds only for objects as suck. They are included in the complex 
unity of the self only in what the schoolmen called their ' intentional ' 
or objective, not in their ' formal ' being." 

Now, when Professor Stout says that he sees no satisfactory distinc- 
tion between " the knowing or thinking of a thing " and " the thing itself 
as known or thought of," I do not propose to offer him any. But 
there can be no harm in saying that "the knowing or thinking of a 
thing" lends itself easily to that study of the cognitive act or process 
which is a legitimate subject of inquiry, since the distinction of my 
knowledge of the thing from the thing itself is of the essence of know- 
ledge. Theory of knowledge is as necessary as theory of things, and 
the impatience of some philosophers with the former is unjustified. 
In " the thing itself as known or thought of," one may easily concen- 
trate more on the object or reality known than on the knowing process, 
in virtue of its presence in my mind as knower, according to the well- 
known Scholastic theory which Professor Stout here adopts. I think 
it would not provoke serious disagreement if one were to say that the 
true concrete is here neither the object per se, nor the knowing subject, 
but the object as known. Of course, all this is not to say that the two 
stresses or modes of view may not coalesce in the end, but both points 
of view have value. 

I am, however, now more concerned with the fact that Professor 
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Stout rejects the specified analysis of knowledge as " merely an arbi- 
trary fiction." His rejection is not free from arbitrariness. He makes 
no disproof of any of the three factors involved ; he speaks, in a way, of 
them all, the third, however, only as ' knowing or thinking,' but 
without saying anything of it as a ' relation.' And he does not 
furnish any other or superior analysis. The analysis given may there- 
fore claim to hold the field until it is so displaced. But while he 
talks, in some sort, of all the three factors, he practically resolves 
them all into one, the knower, as " the complex unity which includes 
things as known, and the various modes of being interested in them." 
I have no great quarrel with this, except that it is not an analysis; 
it overlooks that, for understanding the nature of knowledge, not 
" things as known," but also things as knowable, must be considered; 
and " the various modes of being interested," is a much too loose and 
general description of the cognitive process, even when due place is- 
allowed to volitional and emotional elements in the cognitive result. 
You may make knowledge as dependent on dynamic process as you 
like, but you cannot slur over the intellective action in our knowledge 
of reality in this vague fashion. I am, of course, aware of the objec- 
tions that have sometimes been raised as to distinguishing the know- 
able from the known, but these objections do not bear serious scrutiny - 
If we admit that the knowable is reached only through the known, 
that is not to say that the former is just the latter. When we have 
got the 'things as known,' it is surely arbitrary enough to abjure 
analysis, and remain uncritically content with a lump view, since we 
may, and ought to, inquire into the ' things as known ' and the ' know- 
ing ' processes whereby they came to be known. You cannot simply 
wrap yourself up in the subjective elements or factors in knowledge, 
and make absolutely no discrimination of objective factors in cognitive 
experience. If there is any real knowledge of the object, that is proof 
of the power or influence of the object. But it is we, for all that, who 
create knowledge. And in seeking to understand its nature, you may 
not confound subject and object, nor identify them; you are only 
entitled to coordinate them in such wise that they fit each other, or 
correspond to each other, as co-factors in all real knowledge. The 
knowledge problem is certainly the knowledge-of-reality problem, 
and the object is indispensable to the mind's act in knowledge. Know- 
ledge and the object are distinct, but they are not separate, and you 
can make knowledge intelligible only by determining the conditions 
which render it possible. Knowledge is correlative of reality. 

We have seen that Professor Stout simply says " that objects as 
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such enter into the constitution of the individual mind." But that 
tells us nothing of the part played by mind in knowledge. What the 
words mean is, of course, intelligible enough, but it always seems to 
me a rather unfortunate and ambiguous mode of philosophical speech. 
For my mind is a mental constitution, framed of powers and processes, 
not objects, and, to do him justice, Professor Stout himself is not 
comfortable, and has a care to explain. The object is susceptible of a 
special rapport with consciousness, but without thereby having any 
title to be considered a part of consciousness itself. Even when I take 
the thing or object to be constitutive of me, I do so only in an ideal, 
not a real, sense: one, that is to say, from which the consciousness of 
the contraposition of the object, to me the subject, has by no means 
disappeared. But, even when we have taken the words as meant, 
they are unsatisfactory the moment they are used to treat knowledge 
as a res completa, and shut off all analytical inquiry into the cognitive 
process. Of course, in such inquiry, so far as the object is concerned, 
it cannot be wrenched out of its relation to the perceiving subject, 
but the total or indivisible activity of perceiving need not prevent 
us from after analysis. For the presence of the object is not enough; 
there must be adequacy in the response of the psychic act to the 
objective needs. And it must be remembered that, in knowledge, 
every object is by a subject, as every subject is by an object. And 
the true object is, after all, the object of search, rather than something 
merely given. 

Speaking now with a general reference, I think philosophy today is 
suffering much — and will have leisure enough for repentance — from 
tendencies to biologize perception and intelligence, and treat percep- 
tion — that essential factor in knowledge — as mere natural event, 
rather than as perception of a natural event. It is not at all necessary 
to a real relatedness between nature and mind that intelligence be 
resolved into a quasi-biological function. The physical conditions 
of thought are not to be confounded with the nature and origin of 
thought or knowledge itself. There is a mode of philosophical treat- 
ment which does justice to biology, and yet maintains the distinctive 
characteristics of the psyche, and leaves an open path for psychology 
and epistemology. Consciousness is too entirely a new and distinctive 
thing to be satisfactorily regarded as merely a developed or perfected 
result of physiological conditions. Knowledge is a problem of reason 
or logical thought, and not a deliverance of sense, which never yields 
knowledge without thinking Bearbeitung or thought elaboration. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvine, Scotland. 



